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Our Father, Who Art m Heaven, 

Hallowed be Thy Name, 

Thy kingdom come, ' ' ' 

Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 

Give us this day our daily bread, 

And forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them that 
trespass against us ; 

And lead us not into temptation. 

But deliver us from evil, 

For Thine is the kingdom, the power, and the glory. 
For Ever and Ever. Amen. 
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T o be alive has become a poignant thing. Far 
away with Nature in some tranquil spot it 
must be still the joyous thing it has been 
for most of us so long, but in the grip of this grim 
world that closes in upon us life is bitter sweet. 

It was Hans Andersen to whom every man’s 
life seemed like a fairy tale written by Gpd’s hand, 
and indeed, to those whose faith has sustained them 
-through the years, life has been a wondrous thing 
like that. Out of mystery we come, into mystery 
we go, but the glory of the years between has 
been beyond the power of words to tell. The sights, 
the sounds, the thoughts, the dreams, the colour 
and the beauty, the rhythm and the music of this 
world have been an unceasing delight to millions 
of kindly folk wh'6 have joined the endless human 
stream, paid their salute to life, and passed beyond. 

Life is Old 

And now the sinister shadow' of a satanic spirit 
has thrown itself across the human path. We 
may try to believe with Browning that 

God's in His Heaven, 

All’s right with the world, 

but it is hard. It is hard to move anxiously about 
our homes by day and to be driven into holes by 
night while bombs rain from the skies and evil 
seems to possess the earth. It is easy then to feel 
that, in spite of Hans Andersen and Robert Brown¬ 
ing, Macbeth was nearer the truth in his desperate 
hour when he saw in life only a walking shadow, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more: a talc 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 

And yet there is in all of us the power to save 
ourselves from gloom like this. Life is old upon 
the earth. She has been at work a thousand 
million years and man has been perhaps a million, 
but the world as we have known it is but a few 
hours old in the Clock of Time. Life is old, 
but the glory of the w'orld is young. A thousand 
years or two have built up all that we count most. 

Man in His JShort Hour 

Man has in this short time climbed from outer 
darkness, through the dim twilight, into the 
dazzling noonday of his partnership with God. He 
has put away from him the barbaric gloom of a 
world in which he crept about with beasts and 
lived in caves, and has clothed himself with 
moral splendour and illimitable pow'ers. He has 
found the key to the millennium and is marching 
on to it. He has found the vital secret that man is 
a spark of divinity struck off from the anvil of God, 
and that if a man is free he may work such mighty 
transformations that turning water into wine is as 
nothing compared with them. He has made him¬ 
self lord of the earth and can do what he will. 

We must have the great view of life if we would 
sustain our faith in these dark days. We must 
know what man has done and what remains for 
him to do. We must realise that the years before 
us are so full of power and glory that the future is 
worth whatever bitter price the present has to pay. 

We see destruction all about us. We go our old 
familiar ways through London, and it is not the 
’ same. Something has gone out of it. All, all are 
gone, the old familiar faces of the buildings, the 
little red-brick houses, the lovely windows, the 
noble hall which thrilled us with its memories, the 


church that meant so much to so many genera¬ 
tions, the walls and towers, the massive structures 
and the dainty skylines that expressed the vision 
of generations gone, have been shattered and 
broken by a felon’s hand. The mightiest nations 
in Europe are seeking to smash each other to bits. 
How far is it to go ? Where will it end ? 

We know that never yet has evil won the 
world, for long. Never yet has right been over¬ 
thrown, for long. Never yet has truth been beaten 
in a fight, for long. We know that all that men 
have written and thought and done is not to be 
blotted out as if it had not been. We know that 
though men and nations fall they rise again, are 



baftled to fight better, sleep to wake. We know 
that if the whole of this generation should perish 
it is better than that men should be slaves. It 
were better that a millstone were hung about our 
necks and we were drowned in the depths of the sea 
than that we, guardians of liberty and righteous¬ 
ness, should surrender to foul and evil things. 

Bitter as the anguish is, terrible as the forces 
of evil are, they are small in the scale of human 
destiny, as nothing compared with the infinite 
goodness in the hearts of men and the infinite 
happiness that awaits mankind. 

Man has an anchor that will keep him calm in 
all the storms that blow, and the fact that a great 
nation has lost its anchor in its hour of bitterness 
is not a thing to break our faith in human kind. 
A mind will snap, a heart will break, a nation 
suffer shipwreck, but life goes on to its triumphant 
end. It has fallen to us who were born into the 
greatest generation the world has ever known to 
save what is noblest in the w'orld from perishing, 
and to drive from the earth the dark spirit of 
desperate men who would overwhelm and enslave 
it, believing with Milton’s Satan that it is better 
to rule in hell than serve in heaven. 

It is given to us to save all that is fine and true 
and pure and noble in the life of the world, and to 
no generation has there been committed a more 
solemn trust. We keep it not only for some far-off 
posterity, but for our children, this mighty host of 
innocent, unsuspecting lives that puts its trust in us. 
We are saving more than life itself, for even though 


this generation should perish the imperishable 
things would remain—the character of England, 
the spirit of our race, the marks that Englishmen 
and Scotsmen and Welshmen, and those who 
speak our tongue and hold our faith, have left 
upon the world. 

We have given the world the noblest literature 
that men can read, and not all the despots on the 
earth can blot it out. When Shakespeare wrote 

There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will 
he was giving the very thought that is in our minds 
just now to millions then unborn, and he will be 
giving the same thought to millions in a thousand 
years. That is the wonder of a book ; that is the 
undying glory of our English literature. 

While Dynasties Pass 

We have given the world the English Bible, the 
greatest single thing created by the hand of man, 
and it lives and sways mankind from age to age 
w'hile dynasties pass. It is the eternal anchor of 
the human race however time may' batter us, 
however fate may wreck our hopes, however 
hearts may break. It has the secret of eternal 
life. In it are the foundations of the civilisation 
we have built up to the ends of the earth, and 
it has the quickening power that knows no pause ; 
it cannot perish. As grains of sand will build up 
mountains, the habit of truth and justice grows 
up in the world until nothing can defeat it; it 
spreads and gathers new strength, and the day' 
will come when it will conquer all meaner things. 

We have spread about the world the love of 
justice and kindness and mercy', the everlasting 
spirit of freedom, the desire to uplift mankind 
wherever it is oppressed, the will to share with 
all the good that has befallen us. While cynics 
believe that life is a comedy to those who think, 
' a tragedy to those who feel, we have believed that 
life is a boundless opportunity, a sacred trust. 
The glory we have inherited, the freedom we have 
built up, we shall preserve for those who follow us. 

* The Life Serene 

If once again' in a lifetime we sacrifice the 
happiness, the tranquillity, the prosperity of a 
whole generation, it is that we may stamp on the 
world for ever the faith that has brought us thus 
far, the love of truth and the desire for freedom, 
with justice over all. Thugs and brutes and 
scientific blackguards are not to supplant these 
things throughout the earth. They are not to 
plunge our children, born into the sunshine of 
dignity and freedom, into the welter of human 
misery. They are not to fling back these millions 
who have known the liberty of the Pax Britannica 
into the bottomless pit of the Gestapo and its 
torturers. These new barbarians will not drag 
mankind with them; they will perish in the dust. 

So, too, this generation of free men, the brave, 
the mighty, and the wise, may lose for all the years 
to come the happiness and calm of peace, the life 
serene; but we lose it to save it for the future, for 
our children and their children’s children. Be it so: 
Enough, if something from our hands have power 
To live, and act, and serve the future hour; 

And if, as toward the silent tomb we go, 

Through love, through hope, and faith's transcendent 

dower, 

We feel that we are greater than we know. Arthur Mes 
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The Call Comes to 
Greece Again 


Qeneeal Metaxas has shown 
' to the world and to history 
that he is in the true tradition 
of that Greece which resisted 
tyrants 25 centuries ago. 

He regarded the insolent ulti¬ 
matum of Italy as itself an act 
of aggression and flung it back 
on its presenter. 

Once again Greece is in danger 
from a ruthless enemy to her 
north, but this time she has not 
needed a Demosthenes to flag her 
people to resist the,barbarians. 

It was the threat by Philip of 
Macedon to the flourishing 1 Greek. 
city of Olynthus that awakened 
in the immortal orator the 
passionate desire to save civilisa¬ 
tion from disaster, and his 
Olynthiacs are only less famous 
than the Philippics which followed 
th&s® and gave a new word to 
the languages of all time. 

Olynthus was at the head of a 
gulf in the .north of the Aegean 


Sea, and its place and power has 
been taken by Salonica some 30 
miles distant. It is Salonica 
which is the chief object of Axis 
greed today, for with its mag¬ 
nificent harbour and railways 
into the heart of Europe it is the 
most important seaport in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. 1 It was 
through Salonica that the Allies 
struck home at the close of the 
last war, and it may well be that 
victory will come for us that 
way in the near future. 

As successors of the maritime 
spirit of the Athenians in the 
Mediterranean the British Navy 
welcomes the extension of the 
struggle' to the isles and coasts of 
Greece. It may be that before 
these words are read our seamen 
will have got to grips with the 
skulking Italians, and proved 'to 
them that, even with his master’s 
backing, Mussolini is no Philip 
of Macedon and no Alexander. 



in the Hour of His Destiny 


Mr Roosevelt 


Hungry Europe 

Owing to the likelihood that all 
Europe will go hungry this winter, 
except the Germans who have 
stolen the food of the peoples they 
have invaded, much attention is 
being paid to supplies iii America. 

The U S A gained experience about 
it after the last World War when 
attempting to feed France and 
Belgium. They found such diffi¬ 
culty in persuading the Belgians 
and French to use corn meal for 
bread instead of wheat flour that 
they settled down to eating the 
corn meal themselves and sending 
more wheat flour overseas. Their 
explanation is that the French 
(and the Belgians) buy bread 
instead of baking it ' at home. 
Nothing is harder than to persuade 
a people to accept a substitute for 
their customary staff of life. The 
Belgians would not eat rice. In 
India, on the other hand, when 
famine has threatened, wheat was 
refused as a substitute for rice, 
the daily food. The U S Board of 
Agriculture, in pointing this out, 
adds that Europe has to import 
half its supplies of oils and fats. 


The Great Mountain 
of Waste 

In one month the value of waste 
which found its way back into 
industry through the local authori¬ 
ties was well over ^300,000. The 
materials recovered and used again 
included a thousand tons of bone 
and nearly 36,000 tons of paper, as 
well as over 38,000 tons of metal. 

Seeds Fly Upwards 

. A new employment has been 
found for the aeroplanes flying 
from North to South America and 
the West Indies. They collect on 
gelatine plates samples of plant 
and vegetable seeds which have 
floated to the upper air. 

t)n a Clipper some samples of 
ragweed pollen were collected thou¬ 
sands of feet above the ocean. These 
became scarce at greater heights, 
but the spores of plant moulds, 
which - can cause hay fever, con- 
tinued_throughout file voyage at any 
height," and mingled with the dust 
from the earth that climbs upwards, 
borne by the winds to the strato¬ 
sphere, where the air becomes still. 


Little News 
Reels 

The King is to award three 
silver medals each year to boys 
at nautical schools, to encourage 
them to 11 acquire the qualities 
which make good sailors.” 

Four mobile kinema units and a 
concert party are in Iceland en¬ 
tertaining troops. 

Police-Sergeant George Fox has 
been presented with fij by Sir 
Robert Dummctt, Chief Magistrate 
at Bow Street, for diving fully dressed 
with war equipment into the river 
during a' night air raid to rescue 
a constable. 

A woman in Surrey who keeps 
all her halfpennies for the life¬ 
boat service has just sent the 
Lifeboat Institution £i~o. In 
just .over two years she lias 
contributed £ 1340. 

The Mothers Union of Tristan 
da Cunlia has sent a gift of garments 
they have knitted with wool they 
have treated, spun, and dyed for 
homeless Londoners. 

The first Zoo inhabitant to be 
killed by a bomb is Mary, one 
of the African spur-winged geese 
who some time ago escaped from 
Whipsnadc and returned with a 
brood of goslings. 

Frederick Trim has just been 
killed by a mine from the last war; he 
was breaking, it up in a scrap yard. 

A most admirable folding map of 
Asia in colour has been prepared by 
Bartholomews and is sold at is Cd. 

News comes from the North 
that 13-ycar-old George Wetherall 
fell sixty feet from a cliff at Soutli 
Shields and escaped with a slight 
scratch. 

The only unbroken window in a 
London hotel after a raid was one 
glazed 80 years ago, consisting of 
two panes with lace curtains stuck 
between—the first safety glass. 

Scout and Guide 
News Reef 

The generosity of a friend lias 
enabled a North London d roop 
to servo free tea and biscuits to 
people using public shelters. 

Over 30,000 hours of National 
Service is the record of a Scout 
Troop in Ecclcs, which has also 
51 members serving in the Forces. 


The Strange Case 
of France 


W“ have been searching history 

in vain to find a parallel to - 
the exact political position of 
France today. 

Her status, even if wc can use 
that word for a country in.such a 
condition of flux, is very hard to 
define ; she is today passing through 
a more terrible crisis than she 
has ever known in modern history, 
even during the great Revolution. 

Until quite recently there was 
always in the hearts of onlookers 
the conviction that a France 
purified by -fire would emerge 
from the throes of her worst civil 
commotion’, and all who had 
studied the character of her people 
felt confident that Bismarck’s 
policy in 1870 would never subdue 
so intensely patriotic a country, 
loyal to its own traditions and 
certain of its value to the world 
in which it has enshrined so vast a 
store of wealth—material, intel¬ 
lectual, and spiritual. 

Today, alas, the evidence points 
to the bitter conclusion- that those 
who hold authority in France 
have found it convenient to forget 
the nobility and glory of her past. 
Backed by the barbarous Gestapo, 
the Germans in occupied France 
hold in subjection over two-thirds 
of the nation, while the self- 
constituted French rulers of the 
' unoccupied part of the country 
act like puppets, manipulated by 
Hitler as a showman manipulates 
his marionettes. 

A Word of Scorn 

The word Vichy, which now 
embodies official France, echoes 
no noble strains. It is a poor 
little word for a puny governing 
clique. Everybody wonders what 
it stands for, what responsibility 
its Government carries, and how 
it comes that.its decrees are obeyed 
at all. How is it that this little 
group of petty men can be acting 
in the name of France ? 

We must look in part to the 
French System for the answer. 
In the first place France is a 
bureaucratic country with more 
men and women employed by' the 
State than any other democratic 
country—and these officials are 
well accustomed to changes in 
the 'men at the top. They feel 


that they must carry on whether 
the extreme Right or the extreme 
Left rules. The extreme Right 
now holds sway, the Fascist clique 
which has long been undermining 
the liberal constitution of France 
having seized power, with Laval 
as its sinister leader, Laval the self- 
seeking plotter, who is known to 
have had a secret understanding 
with Mussolini over Abyssinia when 
he was in power before. He has 
been clever enough to mask his 
designs behind the great reputation 
of Marshal Retain of Verdun, and 
we may be sure that' it is for 
Petain’s sake that the Fleet and 
the nearer Colonies have not 
revolted, and not because of their 
regard for the rich men by whom 
he is controlled. 

Petty Dictators 

In her Prefecture System, under 
which a Government nominee is 
at the head of each of the yo 
Departments, supervising the 
execution of the laws and issuing 
police regulations, and also pos¬ 
sessing many wide and undefined 
functions, any Government of the 
Right has at its service so many 
petty dictators. All the evidence 
"goes to prove that they are carrying 
out the Vichy decrees against 
freedom, rationing the scanty food 
supplies, and so on, being in effect 
little editions of the great Napoleon 
who instituted this system, which 
the elected local representatives 

have never really replaced. For 

example: the Prefect of the Seine 
is the executive authority for 
Paris, and not the Mayor ; it is 
the Prefect of the Rhone, not 
Mayor Herjriot, who controls the 
police at Lyons. 

1 The Vichy Government, if it 
has any policy at all, probably 
leans towards ' Rome rather than 
Berlin, and is probably hoping 
that the Axis Dictators will quickly 
quarrel over the spoils of their 
rich land. Hitler, however, has 

now- a master card in his i,Soo,ooo 
war prisoners, . whom he uses 

as hostages for the submissive 
behaviour of their relations in 
both 'controlled • and - uncontrolled 
France. If France does not behave 
herself, let it remember what may; 
happen to.these men! : 


Easter Island’s Sea Rovers 


■An East End Troop has put its 
trek-cart and a team of Scouts at the 
disposal of people whose homes are 
' wrecked by bombs.' 

Scouts Peter and John Arnold, 
13-year-old Midland twins 
evacuated to Canada, have taken 
part in a broadcast there, have 
been entertained by the Monntics, 
and are now fully-fledged mem¬ 
bers of a Canadian Scout Troop. 

The Guides of Soham in Cam¬ 
bridgeshire have been a great help in 
entertaining the evacuated children 
at the Churchgate House hostel 
there, sewing and mending for them. 

Some Cornish Guides, owners 
of a camp site in an old orchard, 
turned it into a jam and jelly 
factory ; they obtained a grant 
for sugar and picked the fruit 
and preserved it on the spot, 
cooking on a camp fire. 

THINGS SEEN 

Three Yorkshire hedgehogs 
in an air-raid shelter at Wold 
Newton. 

A poster at New York World’s 
Fair: Now or Never—Closing 
For Ever. 

A carrot grown at Dartford 
weighing 4 lbs and a cabbage 
weighing 44 lbs. 


T Tndf.r the shadow of tire British 
^ Museum’s portico the giant stone 
statue brought from Easter Island 
still stands, unharmed by Nazi 
bombs, and it is a reminder that the 
.search for knowledge still goes on. 

There has' just been published 
the account of the latest expedition 
to Easter Island; undertaken before 
the war began by the French and 
Belgian Governments jointly. It 
adds something to what is known 
of this remote island, once popu¬ 
lated by the people who raised up 
strange gods, and then slowly 

The Country and 
the Capital 

It is inspiriting to know that 
London has received much en¬ 
couragement of late from the 
provinces as well as from distant 
parts, of the Empire and the world. 

A Northern town has sent to 
the London County Council a new 
trailer canteen completcwith motor 
vehicle, explaining that it had been 
made for its own use, but that they 
felt London's need to be greater 
than their own. Lire - brigade 
workers have, been gladly lent to 
London, and gifts have been sent 
from the produce of harvest fes¬ 
tivals. Two lorry loads of vege¬ 
tables arrived one day for distri¬ 
bution by the Women’s Voluntary 
Service,-a big store sent apples, and 
a soldier sent a kitbag full of fruit. 


disappeared, leaving no clue to thc.ir 
speech or their origin. 

Only iii natives were found thc^c 
a century ago, and the oldest man 
when European visitors sought out 
the island could tell little about its 
legendary lore, and less about the 
meaning of its few inscriptions. 

The Franco-Belgian expedition, 
decided that its people were a 
wave of immigrants from Polynesia, 
whose genius turned to the sculpture 
of these giant statues, as that of the 
Maoris turned to woodcarving, and 
that of the Marquesans to tattooing. 

Our Princesses 

Who would not love to spend half 
an hour with our beautiful Prin¬ 
cesses, Elizabeth and Margaret 
Rose ? The wisest man in the 
kingdom would consider it a privi¬ 
lege and a great delight. 

For those who only dream such 
things John Murray has had the 
good idea of a little half-crown book 
011 Our Princesses at Home, by 
Lisa Sheridan, and the book is 
published by authority of the 
Oueen. It is a truly charming little 
volume, with 30 of the best photo¬ 
gravures we have seen for a long 
time, one of which the C N has 
already reproduced. The pictures 
show the princesses in their daily 
life, riding, gardening, resting, 
playing, reading, knitting, writing. 
Two of the portraits are, we think, 
the best we have seen of them. 
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CHILDREN OF 
FRANCE 

It is sad to learn, from a 
report by two famous professors 
of medicine, that the children of 
France are threatened with mal¬ 
nutrition due to a shortage of 
Vitamin A. Cod liver oil or 
halibut oil are called for, and an 
appeal is made to America to 
make good the deficiency. The 
critical time, the report says, 
will be next March, when the 
children’s power of resistance will 
be at its lowest after the winter. 
The French cod-fishing fleet is 
.out of action through the war. 

It is said that three-quarters 
of the children of France will be 
in danger. 

GLUT m FAMINE- 

In this strange year Canada 
has bursting granaries while 
Australia is suffering from 
drought. Plenty is a problem in 
the Dominion, scarcity in the 
Commonwealth. 


Making 1 a Broken flUan Fit Again 


STORY 

The Royal Marines are justly 
proud of three boy buglers 
who calmed a kinema audience 
during an air raid. 

The lights of the kinema 
failed and 'there was some 
excitement, for to be in the 
dark when the guns are roar¬ 
ing is a terrifying experience. 

Suddenly someone began 
singing “ There’ll always be an 
England.” The manager of 
the kinema tracked down the 
voices and shone a torch on to 
the singers. They were three 
Royal Marine boy buglers, 
and they went on singing, song 
after song, until they had the 
whole audience with them. 

BAD FOR THE COO 

In the English countryside the 
farmers are still busy begging 
their London guests, especially the 
smaller ones, to be sure to shut the 
gates of the fields to keep the 
cows from straying. 

In America, where there are few 
fields on the farms but wider 
pastures and many cows, the 
cows have to be kept in by ex¬ 
pensive barbed-wire fences miles 
long. At a recent scientific con¬ 
gress Dr H. A. Toops described a 
way in which the cows might be 
taught to keep in their pasture by 
nothing more elaborate than by 
string stretched along wooden posts. 
But along the s’tring a thin .wire 
would administer a mild electric 
shock to any cow nosing against 
it. Repetition of this occurrence 
would teach the cows that they 
liad better avoid the string and all 
would be well. They would learn 
by suggestion that they were to 
. keep inside the gateless barrier. 


J^uring the last war our doctors 
and nurses worked night and day 
to make our fighting men fit again, 
mainly, alas, because of the urgent 
need to mail the trenches and the 
bulwarks of our Navy. In this war 
a similar effort is being made, blit 
with this great difference, that it 
embraces civilians of all ages. 

Our Minister of Health, Mr 
Malcolm MacDonald, has formed a 
committee of doctors to encourage 
its development and to guide its 
growth. Its purpose goes far 
beyond the hospital treatment of 

A LITTLE BIRD AT 
THE WINDOW 

One of the little scholars - at 
an Essex village school (Roy 
Farrow) tells v.s of'a, pretty thing 
that happened the other day. 
Some of the boys had come three 
miles round to avoid an unex- . 
ploded bomb, and the happy 
idea occurred to the teacher 
of putting some gramophone 
records on at lunch-time while 
the boys lay down to rest. 

One record was the beautiful 
“ Lo, hear the gentle lark,” and 
as its music rang out a bird 
popped in at the open window 
and sang with the song, flying 
out again when the music died 
away. 


our fathers, when a patient was 
discharged as cured as soon as 
broken bones knit and lacerated 
flesh healed. 

Today the ideal cure is not 
regarded as attained until ihc 
wounded patient can once again 
play his full part in society as 
a worker. In the hospital system, 
therefore, we now have a carefully 
regulated series of exercises de¬ 
signed to make the muscles regain 
their functions. There arc indoor 
and outdoor games at the hospitals, 
and even workshops in which is 


The Silvery Patches on the Grass 


One of our Glasgow readers sends 
us this note, which we-gladly publish. 
T read with interest the C N 
A article on the Silvery Patches on 
the Grass, and while I would not 
think of challenging its accuracy, 
I am doubtful if it is a complete 
explanation of the phenomenon 
which gave rise to the rumour of 
German frightfulness. 

We are all familiar, even in the 
city, with the gossamer threads 
you have described, which are 
doubtless produced in a night, but 
there is a manifestation of the 
spider’s activities which I think is 
n )t so well known and I think is a 
likelier explanation. Throughout 
the summer the members of the 


provided efficient training in those 
movements the patient will have to 
make in. his productive work. 

This is only one of the progressive 
developments oP medicine and 
surgery in recent years. Blood 
transfusion, plastic surgery, the 
healing of burns, and many other 
branches of healing have . made 
amazing progress. The Dunkirk 
miracle proved how efficient our 
hospital service had become, for 
only 17 in 1000 wounded men from 
the beaches died from wounds after 
being treated at a London hospital. 


GOOD TURN 

From Rochester comes the story 
of a good turn which made a 
stranger happy. 

A Dutch sailor went to the 
Seamen’s Institute and explained 
to tlie Missioner that he had been 
shopping and had left a suit-case 
containing his belongings in a shop. 
He was a stranger to the district 
and could not remember which 
shop he had been in. To make 
matters worse it was late oti a 
Saturday night, and his ship was 
due to leave on the following day. 

The Missioner did a little guessing 
and got into touch with the owner 
of a likely shop by telephone. 
The shopkeeper and the Missioner 
met early on the Sunday morning 
and started their search. The guess 
had been a good one, and the suit¬ 
case was found just inside the shop 
door. 

To the Dutchman’s delight, the 
Missioner came aboard just before 
the ship was due to sail, carrying 
his precious case. 

THE BOYS ARE FINE 

When Dudley Pastoe, 16 years 
bid, turned off main gas and 
electricity switches in a bombed 
building in a south-west town 
he prevented a serious fire and 
saved many lives. His presence 
of mind has been highly com¬ 
mended as an example to all 
young people who ■find them¬ 
selves caught in a bombed 
building.. 


Any Old Iron ? 

Four little maids of Devon 
who are doing their bit 
by collecting scrap metal 



LITTLE CONVERSATION THE SHELTER PROFITEER 


spider tribe are busy weaving webs 
over bushes and shrubs, between the 
spaces of railings, and so on. For 
the most part these are invisible 
except on close examination until, 
about this time of the } r ear, they 
are revealed through being covered 
with a coating of hoar-frost, and 
it is little wonder that anyone 
seeing for the first time bushes and 
hedgerows thus draped with lace, 
and tlie countryside transformed 
into a veritable fairyland, should 
jump to the conclusion that this 
is the handiwork of men rather 
than of sueli tiny insects. 

People who have not seen this 
rare sight have missed one of the 
wonders of Nature. 


Overheard at London Bridge 
Station, where two workmen are 
meeting : 

Wotcher, Bill, how’s yer 
winders ? 

Not half bad. 

Owjer mean, not half bad ? 

Not half 011 eni ain’t blowed 
aht yit! 

How She Felt 

An old woman of 82, after 
being rescued from her bombed 
home in London, said to the 
ambulance workers when they 
asked her how she felt: 

I am fine, hut if any of you 
boys are going back into that 
rubble yon might bring me my 
knitting, for I hale sitting about 
doing nothing. 

PIRATES 

In these days of Nazi pirates it is 
refreshing to hark back to the days 
of the pirates of the Spanish Main. 
They were gentlemen by comparison 
with their modern counterparts. 

In the Modern Boy’s Book of 
Pirates Flying Officer W. E. Johns, 
takes us back to the days of those 
old adventurers on the seven seas, 
and it i£ a thrilling tale he has td 
tell. The volume is splendidly 
illustrated, including three colour 
plates, and it costs five shillings. 
It is a book any adventure-loving 
lad will be delighted to possess. 

LITTER LOUTS 

Fifty tons of confetti, streamers, 
and torn paper were tossed into 
the air to welcome Mr Wendell 
Willkie at Los Angeles during 
his election campaign for the 
American Presidency. 


The needs of the air-raid shelter 
are being made an excuse for 
rampant profiteering. 

For example, we see a rough and 
ready camp-bed priced at 36s fid. 
It consists of a slight wooden frame 
with a wire top, and a roughly- 
made thin “ mattress ” of cheap 
fabric stuffed with equally cheap 
kapoc. Its cost of production could 
not exceed 12s. Other examples 
are as bad. A reclining chair for a 
shelter, made of thin cheap wood 
and poor cushions, is marked up 37s. 

We are sorry to see all this, for 
it is very un-English. 

TAKE THE LOT 

We like this story ; it is of a 
coster who pushed his barrow to 
the door of a shelter after an air¬ 
raid. He was a rough fellow,, 
a little truculent too, but he 
pushed his stock of fruit and 
vegetables to the Shelter door 
and said : 

Take the lot ; just leave me my 
barrow. 


POOR LITTLE 
WARBLER 

A sorry story comes from 
Virginia. Somebody spotted a 
curious-looking bird something 
like a yellow-throated warbler, 
but different. He shot it, and 
the bird turned out to be a 
kind of warbler new to the 
United States, and the first 
new bird found in America for 
21 years. But sadder news 
follows. A hen bird of the same' 
kind was also sighted, and also 
shot. So that all remaining of 
the pretty new warbler are two 
stuffed birds in a museum. 

Saddest of all is that the idiot 
with a gun was a naturalist—an 
unnatural naturalist. 

SHELLING A VOLCANO 

In Hawaii the two volcanoes 
Kilauea and Manna boa have some 
invisible connection deep in the 
earth’s crust, and a strange symptom 
of it has this year been observed. 

Kilauea is a huge flat cauldron 
bubbling and smoking but not 
exploding. Manna Loa is an erupting 
volcano like Vesuvius; and it now 
appears likely that its eruptions 
can be foreseen in advance by 
observing what happens in Ki lauca’s 
cauldron. Ordinarily the bulk of 
the vapour from Kilauea is steam 
and carbon dioxide, with a very 
small amount of hydrogen sulphide, 
the gas of bad eggs. But when tlie 
percentage of this gas increases so 
that it can be smelt easily Mauna 
Loa bursts into explosive activity 
a month later. This has been noted 
twice this year. Manna boa’s erup¬ 
tions cast their smell before them. 

The Old Folks 
at Home 

During-a recent air raid on a 
Southern town two old gentle¬ 
men of 85 and 86 and an old 
lady of 90 set an example which 
all might well follow. All three 
sang the songs they had known 
many years ago to cheer up the 
other occupants of the shelter, 
and one of the men recited 
nursery rhymes to the children. 

A KITCHEN DISCOVERY 

In the kitchen of one of our 
readers a discovery has been made 
which, while' possibly old news to 
scientists, may amuse and surprise 
those not so expert. A big box of 
salt having been left for a time in 
an unoccupied house, atmospheric 
moisture permeated it and slowly 
converted much of it into brine, 
which soaked through the box and 
saturated the table on which it stood. 

A maid who scrubbed tlie table 
finds that the wood \Iill not dry ; 
the pores are saturated with 
“ pickle,” while, when used for 
fire-lighting, the timber of the salt- 
box will not catch fire. Is there here 
a simple fire-proofing method ? 


Wild Life m the Quiet Hoads 


HThe wartime reduction of road 
traffic lias probably saved the 
lives of thousands of birds. Those 
pitiful bundles of feathers smeared 
with blood have been few and far 
between. 

Six years ago a cyclist recorded 
in the C N the toll of the Norfolk 
road between Wells and Brandon, 
a distance of fifty miles. There 
were 61 dead birds, five rabbits, 
three hares, a hedgehog, a dozen 
rats, and scores of bees and butter¬ 
flies. During the following years 
road traffic increased, and with it 
the death toll of the birds. 

This year the same cyclist, now 
a motorist, who has never killed ‘a 
bird, counted the’ toll of the road 
over 2000 miles of motoring on 
official business between the South 


Coast and Yorkshire. The period 
covered the whole of tlie summer. 
Not . move than twenty dead birds 
and six dead rabbits were seen. ■ 

One increase has to be recorded, 
for at least 40 flattened hedge¬ 
hogs were seen. The comparative 
quietness of the main roads seems 
to have tempted the slow-moving 
hedgehog to venture perilous cross¬ 
ings. The number of dead hedge¬ 
hogs seems to have increased 
everywhere, indeed ; some of these 
useful creatures have been killed in 
quite busy streets. 

The peace on the roads has 
allowed more liberty to many wild 
things. Stoats and weasels are 
often seen. Lapwings, gulls, and 
rooks wander freely across the 
deserted highways. 
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John Carpenter House, London 



above the hidden waters of the ancient River 



Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 

FROM MY WINDOW 



The Nazi Trail in Our Streets 


YV/e do not know whose 
" business it is, whether 
it belongs to the Ministry of 
Health or the Ministry of Public 
Works, but certainly it is the 
duty of some Ministry of 
Common Sense to clear away 
the rubbish heaps made by the 
new barbarians. 

Some of them have valuable 
treasure in them, such as that 
sad heap at Middle Temple 
where the Nazi bomber failed 
to destroy the table made 
from the Golden Hind and 
the great oak timbers from 
Windsor given by Queen Eliza¬ 
beth ; but most of these heaps 
of broken glass and splintered 
timber and crumbled brick are 
a depressing nuisance, calcu¬ 
lated to disturb the public mind 
as we come upon them day 
by day. We are not used to 
seeing our streets like this, and 
certainly it is not helping us to 
be cheerful optimists to leave 
heaps of ruin before our eyes. 

They are nothing in the vital 
business of the war; they 
matter much,less than many of 


go 'about their daily business 
is exactly as the barbarians 
would have it. It is a pitiful 
exhibition, and - Parliament 
should question the Ministry 
concerned as to why half, a 
million idle men cannot be 
made to work for their money 
by clearing away this mass of 
wreckage. 

The C N has been urging for 
years that we should pay our 
idle men for doing something 
rather than for doing nothing, 
and, however difficult it may 
have been in time of peace, it 
is easy now, and wisdom crieth 
in the streets that these idle 
hands should be given this 
work to do. It is good to let 
the, soldiers help, but it is better 
to give it to the unemployed, 
for it is work that all can do 
and that any good organiser 
could plan over the week-end. 

More than all, it is a work 
that would be worth the propa¬ 
ganda of a million posters 
calling on us to be cheerful, for 
it would remove from our eyes 
the foulest blot the Hitler crew 
has left behind in its trail of 
murder and fire. 


us imagine ;' but the effect of 

all this rubbish as our people 

Song For Dr Goebbe/s 

Duild a lie—yes, build a lie, 

A large one—be not over 
tender; 

Give it a form, and raise it 
high. 

That all the world may see its 
splendour ; 

Then launch it like a mighty ship 

On the restless sea of men’s 
opinion-, 

And the ship shall sail before 
the gale 

Endued with motion and 
dominion. 


Thq ship shall ride, all wrath 
of time 

And hostile elements'defying : 
The winds of Truth are doubt- 
• less strong, 

But great’s the buoyancy of 
lying. 


r J 'hough storms may batter it 
evermore. 

Though angry lightnings flash 
around it. 

Though whirlwinds rave and 
whirlpools roar, 

To overwhelm and to confound 

it, 


^nd though the ship grow old 
at last, 

Leaky, and water-logged, and 
crazy, 

Yet still the hulk endures the 
blast. 

And fears no weather, rough 
or hazy ; 

For should she sink, she’ll rise 
again. 

No strength her rotten planks 
shall sever : 

Give her but size, and the worst 
of lies 

May float about the world for 
ever. Charles Mackay 


Under the Editor’s Table 


JJooks help to furnish a 
house. And provide 
good passages. 

0 

JThere are dozens of 
different Londons. 
They are all indifferent to 
Hitler. 

0 

Qrows are calculating 
birds. Never have 
big bills. 

0 

MAN has dug his own 
air-raid shelter. He 
says it got him down. 

Ji is more necessary than “ 
ever to keep warm this 
winter. And to keep cool. 


Peter Puck 
Wants 
To Know 



If the clock is 
dangerous when 
it runs down and 
strikes one 


Ail ANY boohs in Univer¬ 
sity College have been 
damaged by water. The 
dry ones. 

0 

jtyjANY rich people have 
luxurious cellars for 
air-raid shelters. No 
longer the upper ten. 

0 

(JjUDDLY animals can be 
made out of old hats. 
They have to be felt. 

' 0 

’YY'ren girls complain 
that they have ugly 
hats. Their grievances 
are put on. 

E - . . . 

A CERTAIN politician is 
also a fine black-and- 
white artist. Draws crowds. 


INGRATITUDE 

Jt seems that Mr H. G. Wells has 
gone abroad to attack the 
Government and the Throne of 
the country which has given him 
fame and fortune. 

It can hardly have been 
necessary that he should go so far, 
for we are still the free country 
which allows Mr Wells to» say 
the things he does. 

But perhaps it is worth while 
to make a note of this for the 
benefit of those who read Mr 
Wells’s books on this side of the 
Atlantic. Most of us who are 
patriots can do without the help 
of a man of this tvpe. 

& 

A Parable 

'J’he Nazis are nothing if not 
copyists ; we have said 
before that Hitler’s ideas have 
been picked up on the rubbish 
heaps of history, all defeated and 
discarded long ago. 

The idea of invasion is a 
thousand years old and more, and 
we have been looking into the 
story of Harrald Hardrada, King 
of Norway, who thought he would 
invade us before the Conqueror 
in 1066. 

The old chronicler tells us that 
he put into action every means he 
could devise to give prosperity 
to his ambitious hopes, but his 
plans filled his people with appre¬ 
hension, for though some thought 
disaster impossible to such a man, 
others intimated that England 
abounded with valiant chiefs and 
soldiers, and felt that invasion 
would be a work of perilous 
difficulty and doubtful issue. 
As the hour drew near ominous 
dreams began to flit through 
Norway. There were many por¬ 
tents of dire import, and the 
dark minds of the North re¬ 
vealed their feelings . by their 
superstitions. They began to 
dread the English power. 

Yet Harrald came. He found 
a Fifth Columnist in Tostig, and 
had some success, making a great 
show ; but he and Tostig and the 
flower of Norway soon perished. 
It was the last invasion planned 
from Norway before Hitler’s, and 
is a good omen if he should come. 
© 

Little Maid 

r J~ l HE BBC has much to answer 
for. We hear of a little maid 
who hurried through her prayers, 
and then, half ashamed, said: 
“ I’m sorry, Lord. I will now 
repeat this at dictation speed.” 

© 

WHO AND WHERE? 

This is from one of Arthur Mee’s 
county books: which county is it and 
who is tlie man ? 

Qf all counties, this is his. He 
loved it as a boy and never 
forgot its fields and lanes and 
houses, or its people. He knew 
all the old cronies who lie in the 

graveyard at -, and we may 

be sure that when he came to 
write his' haunting verses on the 
old familiar faces lie was thinking 
of this countryside and the days 
of his childhood here before the 
shadow fell across his life. 

3ri((sp.to/p3H jo quiuq sapciQ 

© 

In Germany Now 

Judgment is turned away back- 
"■ ward, and justice standeth afar 
off, for truth is fallen in the street, 
and equitv cannot enter. Isaiah 59 
® 

JUST AN IDEA 

That is a lovely saying in .a 
new novel that a flower will com¬ 
fort you when the whole world full 
of diamonds will leave you cold. 



This Precious Isle S 
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Barbarians, What Can You 
Say to God? 

One of the most popular poems of the Great War was written 
hy a railway porter at Bath, Henry Chappell; its fame rang 
round the world. We print it now , because it well fits the 
German Barbarians once again ; it is from the small book 
of Henry Chappell's poems published by John Lane. 

\Z° U boasted the Day and you toasted the Day, 

And now the Day has come. 

Blasphemer, braggart, and coward all,' 

Little you reck of the numbing ball, 

The blasting shell, or the “ white arm’s ” fall, 

As they speed poor humans home. 

You spied for the Day, you lied for the Day, 

And woke the Day’s red spleen. 

Monster, who asked God’s aid divine. 

Then strewed His seas with the ghastly mine ; 

Not all the waters of the Rhine 
Can wash your foul hands clean. 

You dreamed for the Day, you schemed for the Day; 

Watch how the Day will go ! . 

Slayer of age and youth and prime 
(Defenceless slain for never a crime), 

You are steeped in blood as a hog in slime. 

False friend and cowardly foe. 

Y°u have sown for the Day, you have grown for 
the Day; 

Yours is the harvest red. 

Can you hear the groans and awful cries ? 

Can you see the heap of slain that lies, 

And sightless turned to the flame-split skies 
The glassy eyes of the dead ? 

you have wronged for the Day, you have longed for 
the Day 

That lit the awful flame; 

’Tis nothing to you that hill and plain 
Yield sheaves of dead men amid the grain; 

That widows mourn for their loved ones slain, 

And mothers curse your name. 

gUT after the Day there’s a price to pay 
For the sleepers under the sod, 

And He you have mocked for many a day, 

-Listen, and hear what He has to say: 

Vengeance is mine, I will repay. 

What can you say to God ? 

The Secret of the Richness of Life 


A Great Man's 
Hope 

Dussia’s civilisation has not yet 
'■ burst forth into blossom; it 
still belongs to the future. Not yet 
has the soul of the Russian people 
been able to cast off the yoke of 
Western Europe and to achieve its 
free development; not yet has it 
found a way to express its own 
truth. But its time will come. 

It appears probable to me that 
not only will Russia some day, and 
at a date not far distant, save 
Europe in things material, but that 
the sorely needed spiritual renewal 
will also come from there. 

Dr Nansen in 1923 

I Slept and Dreamed 

| slept and dreamed that life 
was Beauty : 

I woke and found that life was 
Duty : 

Was then thy dream a shadowy 
lie ? 

Toil on, sad heart, courageously. 
And thou shalt find thy dream 
to be 

A noonday light and truth to 
thee. Ellen Sturgis Hooper 

GOOD-NIGHT PRAYER 

Almighty God, bless and guard 
my loved ones everywhere. 
Give me grace and strength to do 
my duty in what I believe to be a 
righteous cause. Make me strong 
of heart and fearless in danger, and 
whether I live or die keep me in 
Thine everlasting arms. Amen 

All This in One Question 

■"JAm Land Question means 
hunger, thirst, nakedness, 
notice to quit, labour spent in 
vain, the toil of years seized 
upon; the breaking up of homes; 
the miseries, sicknesses, deaths 
of parents, children, wives ; the 
despair and wildness which spring 
up in the hearts of the poor 
when legal force, like a sharp 
harrow, goes over the most 
sensitive and vital rights of 
mankind. All this is contained 
in the Land Question. 

Cardinal Manning 

A Nameless Man Amid a Crowd 

A nameless man amid a crowd 
That thronged the daily mart 
Let fall a word of hope and love. 
Unstudied, from the heart; 

A whisper on the tumult thrown, 

A transitory breath, 

It raised a brother from the dust. 

It saved a soul from death. 

Charles Mackay 

Be Free But Hot Idle 

[ iberty is not idleness, but an 
unconstrained use of time, 
the choice of work and of exer¬ 
cise. To be free is not to be 
doing nothing, but to be one’s 
own master as to what one 
■ought or ought not to do. 

Jean de la Bruyere 

O GALLANT HEART 

Oast flown then on, O gallant 
^ heart. 

To worlds beyond our ken. 

To live again a hero’s part. 

Beloved of gods and men ? 

Like eagle flying to the sun, 

Its brown wings bathed with light; 
Earth’s pangs forgotten, as it won 
The goal of its long flight. 

To us the grey, to thee the gold 
Of sunset land today ; 

As softly to earth’s quiet fold 
Thy body comes for aye. 

But through the ages. Austral’s son. 
Thy name will mean the praise 
Of high endeavours, nobly won. 
And courage in all ways. 

Shelbourne King on ihe 
death of an Australian flier 


| poking back- over the long 
history of civilisation, no¬ 
thing is clearer or more certain 
than that progress toward higher 
ground, toward larger human 
satisfaction and more splendid 
performance in all that relates 
to human service, to letters, to 
science, and to the fine arts, 
is to be measured in terms of the 
freedom of the individual to 
express himself with increasing 
understanding and power in the 
world of his day and generation. 

This expression will be as 
many-sided and as varied as 
individuals themselves. Uni¬ 
formity is to be found only 


Dock of Ages, cleft for me, ' ‘ 
Let me hide myself in Thee ; 
Let the water and the blood, 
FromThy riven sidewhich flowed, 
Be of sin the double cure, 

Cleanse me from .its guilt and 
power. 

Nothing in my hand I bring. 
Simply to Thy cross I cling ; 
Naked, come to Thee for dress. 


in death. Those regimentations 
which have uniformity as their 
aim are the most fatal form of 
intellectual and moral asphyxia¬ 
tion. They are the dangerous 
enemy of every public interest 
that is highest and best. Morals 
can only exist in a world in 
which a man is free to do right 
as he sees it. Each individual, 
so long as he lives, must be 
either a true member of the social 
order, in which he finds himself 
or a parasite on. that order. No 
two men are just alike, and there¬ 
in lies the secret of the richness 
of human life. 

Nicholas Murray Butler 


Helpless, look to Thee for grace. 
Foul, I to the Fountain fly; . 
Wash me, Saviour, or I die. 

While I draw this fleeting breath. 
When my eyelids close in death. 
When I soar to realms unknown, 
See Thee on Thy judgment 
throne. 

Rock of Ages, cleft for me. 

Let me hide myself in Thee. 


Rock of Ages 

It is 200 years this •week since Augustus 'Montague Toplady was 
born at Farnham in Surrey ; he gave as this hymn, which has 
. sung its way round the world many times. 
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The Little island of 
Great Courage 

MALTA AND ITS PEOPLE 


Qne of the thrilling spectacles of 
the war has been the won¬ 
drous courage of the people of 
Malta. Bombed pitilessly day after 
day,'they have refused to flinch 
and have stood undaunted in the 
face of Mussolini’s coward blows. 

There are few passages in the 
Bible more thrilling than those 
describing the shipwreck of Paul 
and his three months’ stay on the 
island of Melita. Luke' describes 
how its barbarous people showed 
the- shipwrecked party no little 
kindness, and when they departed 
laded them with such things as were 
necessary. 

Publius, the -Roman Governor, 
also received the missionaries cour¬ 
teously, and it is believed that .Paul 
converted many to .Christianity, 
establishing a church which has 
never ceased to exist. 

Melita is, of course, the Greek 
name for Malta, whose native 
people are much the same today as 
they were when Paul swam ashore 
front the shipwreck. No Mediter¬ 
ranean community, it is claimed, 
has so well maintained the purity 
of its race and tongue as the 
Maltese, who are famed for their 
skill and industry in overcoming 
difficulties of soil and climate. 

Cotton and Lacs 

Like the people of another closely 
populated island, they have been 
facing a despot's bombs without 
flinching; confident in the strength 
of that British Mediterranean Fleet 
which both sustains them and pro¬ 
tects them. No other island of its 
size (95 square miles) has so dense 
a population (about a quarter of a 
million), and it is a population 
which grows apace, its emigration 
record being high. Its earliest 
inhabitants arrived over 5000 years 
ago, and this race, which built 
temples of blocks of stone without 
mortar, is believed .to have been 
akin to the builders of Stonehenge. 

Agriculture, then and now, was 
their main business, a.sheer triumph 
of human labour and. ingenuity 
over Nature, which has provided an 
exceedingly thin soil on which trees 
generally refuse to grow. Without 
lake or river, the Maltese have 
walled in thftir fields with terraces, 
so that they sometimes yield four 
crops a year, wheat, potatoes, 
onions, tomatoes, and grapes being 
grown extensively. For thirty 
centuries, too, they have grown 
cotton, about 1000 of the 43,000 
acres under cultivation supplying 
yarn which is manufactured into 
cloth in the island ; and who has 
not admired Maltese lace ? 


This handicraft is rivalled by 
filigree work and cabinet-making, 
while their skill in making rig¬ 
ging and in building wooden ships 
enabled the Knights of St John-to 
withstand the onslaught of the 
Turks in the iOth century ; -later 
this natural aptitude was used on. 
the wooden walls Nelson knew, and 
later still the refitting yards of the 
island made good many a mishap 
to the warships and transports 
sailing to and from the Crimea. 

Nor did the revolutionary change 
into steel seriously affect the skilled 
tradesmen , of Valletta and other 
ports, for so efficient is their en¬ 
gineering that our biggest warships 
can enter Grand Harbour maimed 
and leave it whole. 

An Ancient Language 

It is, in fact, the natural har¬ 
bourage of Valletta that has 
brought prosperity from without 
to Malta, the mariners of Phoenicia, 
Greece, Carthage, Ancient Rome, 
Byzantium, and . Normandy having 
used it for shelter and trade. None 
of the peoples of these adventuring 
countries, however, seem to have 
tried to oust the natives from their 
homes, with the result that the 
Arab dialect of the ordinary folk 
has persisted and during the last 
hundred years has been a political 
question of the first rank, leading 
to disputes which estranged Italy 
and Britain in recent years. 

The Italian language had crept 
in naturally, for, in addition to 
traders who spoke.it, many members 
of noble families in Europe came 
to share the life with the Knights 
of St John. Signor Crispi and 
other intellectual refugees after¬ 
wards arrived from Italy and gave 
support to an upper-class move¬ 
ment which stressed,the superiority 
of Italian. Lawyers and churchmen 
encouraged its use in the law 
courts, though Plnglish was the 
official language from the day. of 
Napoleon’s fall, when the . Maltese 
elected to become British subjects. 

Thus the British idea won here 

■ as in Canada, and though long 
controversies on education, church 

■ privileges, representation - in Gov¬ 
ernment Councils, and so forth, 
have disturbed .the even tenor of 
Malta’s progress, Constitutions have 
been freely granted, and today the 
native Maltese can plead in their 
own Phoenician language and elect 
their representatives to the Council. 
They have full liberty of worship 
and ample opportunities of educa¬ 
tion, and the first British Institute 
in the Empire was opened there a 
year ago by Lord Lloyd. 



Country Life For London Babies 

These little people from London’s East End are being cared 
for by the Waifs and Strays Society in a big house in Surrey 


ABOUT 
SEEDS 

In last week’s C N a Nature corre¬ 
spondent wrote about the need for 
planting more trees. Here are some 
notes on the treatment of seeds. 
Cef.ds are tender living things. 

They do not like sudden changes 
of temperature any more than we do. 
Once they are ripe and dry .some 
seeds are very hardy, but others 
remain alive for only a few weeks. 
Many should be kept cool and not 
too dry. Others will start to grow 
quickly if kept moist and warm. 
So it is best to keep seeds in a cool 
dry room, where it is too cold for 
them to start growing and not 
warm enough to dry them too hard. 

It is not usual to sow seeds in. 
winter because the ground is too. 
cold lor them to germinate. They 
may rot, be eaten by animals, be 
washed away by rain, or be lost 
among quick-growing weeds. The 
middle of November is late enough 
to sow almost any seeds. Alter that 
they are usually left until March. . 

Some tree seeds take two years to 
come up. These' arc usually of the 
beiry kind : the mountain ash, 
the may tree or hawthorn, and the 
holly. 1 The berries should not be 
gathered until they are quite ripe, 
and in. the case of the mountain ash 
the birds will probably be there 
first. Hawthorn berries are ripe 
when they go dark and break easily 
between the fingers. Holly berries 
are not ripe until well into, winter. 

All these, seeds should, be rotted 
before they are sown, about 15 to 18 
months after they are gathered. 
They are rotted by mixing them 
with equal parts of soil and placing 
them in a pot in a moist position, 
such as against a north-west wall, 
and turning them out and mixing 
them .up every three months or so. 
Then they should be sown in furrows 
similar to those used for peas.. 

No More Silk 
Stockings 

We are to have no more socks, 
stockings, or other garments of 
pure silk so long as the. war lasts. 
From November 30 all stocks will 
be used for foreign trade ; the raw 
silk remaining at home will be 
utilised for barrage balloons,,para¬ 
chutes, and other military purposes. 
Artificial silk in its manifold applica¬ 
tions will still be available, so the 
vast majority of people, who have 
never worn natural silk, will not 
notice any difference. 

We shall, even then, have daintier 
wear than our ancestors. For many 
centuries leather, open at the front 
and laced with thongs, was the 
only form of hose for men and 
women in this country. After that 
came cloth stockings. Not until the 
15th century was the art of knitting 
discovered. We owe Scotland 
thanks for it, and France, borrow¬ 
ing the art, chose the supposed 
Scottish saint Fiacre as the patron 
of their guffd of stocking-knitters. 

Cloth and wool or worsted served 
. as stockings for the Northern 
heroines of all the great pages of 
history down to the times of Queen 
Elizabeth and beyond, and one of 
the happiest days of that great 
lady’s life was that on which she 
received a gift of silk stockings from 
their English inventor. 

But now men imitate the art of 
the silk-moth caterpillar, and with 
artificial silk more than make good 
our loss of the natural substance. 

The Scout’s Way 

lit a northern city a long 
queue was awaiting the last 
bus to take the people to their 
village homes some miles away. 
At the head of the queue was a 
young Scout, who, when the bus 
drew up, looked along the line 
of waiting women loaded with 
their shopping baskets, stepped 
out of his place, assisted all who 
could be taken in, and, with a 
cheery Good-Night started out 
on a five-mile tramp home. 


Here Elizabeth Danced 
Here Shakespeare Acted His Plat 
Here Hitler Dropped His Bomb 

When Hitler’s new Barbarians are not- dropping bombs on 
hospitals, or machine-gunning women shopping, or killing children 
at their play, they are seeking to destroy some noble building, 
thinking it will break our spirit to lose the glories that have made 
our land the envy of the world. 

They have succeeded in bombing one of the loveliest Elizabethan 
halls in the heart of London, a minute or two’s walk from the C N 
office ; its roof is mainly safe, thank God, and its two most precious 
possessions (two priceless tables) are preserved, but its famous 
screen is in ruin. This is Arthur Moo’s description of Middle 
Temple Hall in his book on London, an unrivalled volume for its 
descriptive completeness of London and its 29 cities and towns. 


jyjiDDLE Temple Hall all the 
world comes to see, and well 
it is worth.the world’s trouble, for 
it is a famous place. It was 
opened by Queen Elizabeth 12 
years before the Armada. It is 
certain that she danced on the 
floor, and ' almost certain that 
Shakespeare acted on the stage. 
Certain is it, too, that-we are here 
in the presence of some of the 
timbers of the Golden Hind. One 
of the tables is made from them, 
and the long high table on the dais 
was given by Queen Elizabeth, 
cut from -a giant oak of Windsor 
Forest. 

It was on this stage,that Twelfth 
Night was performed in the presence 
of the Queen on the memorable 
Candlemas Day of iOoi. 

The hall has been refaced outside 
(in 1757), but the interior has its 
ancient charm and is of almost 
unique beauty. The open hammer- 
beam roof is one of the finest of its 
kind, and the oak screen with the 
minstrel gallery above it is un¬ 
rivalled ; it is thought to be the 
work of Huguenot refugees, and 
has two doorways and six pillars. 

It is one of the sights of London 
that nobody should miss, famous 
everywhere among woodcarvers. 
The screen itself was probably 
carved in 1570, and the two pairs 


of doors were added in 1671. The 
doors are marvellously carved and 
crowned with fleur-de-lys. On each 
side of them arc muscular figures 
bearing up the arches of the door¬ 
way, and in the spandrels are 
graceful figures reclining with 
wreaths and branches of palm. 
Great fluted columns support a 
gallery, the pedestals of the columns 
sculptured 'with little figures of 
Hercules, and there are other figures 
between the great panels cf the 
screen. Above the cornice is a 
rich riot of delicate decoration 
along the front of the gallery. 
Little symbolical figures are set in 
niches, and the main uprights are 
carved with satyrs. Above a row 
of small arches a long line of 
grotesque faces crowns this won¬ 
drous screen and looks down on 
this historic hall. 

The hall is 100 feet long and 40 
wide. Its windows have ancient 
heraldic glass and the walls are 
hung with portraits. In the recess 
to the left of the dais is a graphic 
picture of the Judgment of Solomon. 
It needs little imagination here to 
clothe this hall with the splendour 
of the Golden Age of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, with Drake and Raleigh in 
their glory, and Shakespeare, a 
poor player, acting -while Elizabeth 
looked on. 


Power From the Roof of 
the World 


J^ussia is obtaining electric power 
from waters flowing from the 
icy roof of the world and using 
it to increase that cotton fabric 
which clothes the dwellers in tropic 
lands. 

This autumn the Chirchik Power 
and Chemical Development scheme 
in the Turkestan valley of that 
name has been opened. It is near 
Tashkent) the capital of the Usbek 
Soviet Republic, and consists of the 
power station of Komsomolsk (the 
first of three) and chemical works 
which will produce fertilisers for 
the cotton fields and enable them to 
increase their yield by over four 
hundredweights an acre. As a 
result the textile industry of 
Russia will be able to turn out 
2000 million more yards of cotton 


fabrics a year than they do at 
present. 

The Chirchik is a torrential river 
rising in the Tian Shan Mountains, 
of which the two arms, Chatkal-Tau 
and Ala-Tau, form the valley. Here 
are orchards and vineyards which 
the development scheme will enrich, 
for in addition to supplying water 
to the turbines through an eleven- 
mile-long canal entering the build¬ 
ing through a 14-foot-wide pipe the 
river feeds irrigation channels which ‘ 
extend to the city and suburbs-of 
Tashkent. 

. Every lover of English poetry 
knows James Elroy Flecker's phrase 
The Golden Road to Samarkand ; 
this ambitious project will mean an 
extension of that road a hundred 
miles northward. 


The Humming-Bird Spitfire 


^ new distinction has been given 
to the humming-bird. It comes 
nearer to perfection in flight than 
any other flying creature, and has 
a power of manoeuvre superior to 
any of them. 

The ruby-tbroated humming-bird, 
which has been the subject of a story 
by Dr Winsor Tyler just published 
by the Smithsonian Institution, will 
pit his powers against much bigger 
birds, attacking. them fiercely, 
because of his confidence in his 
manoeuvring power. His tiny 
wings, beating 75 times a second, 
carry him into the attack at 50 
miles an hour; but it is not this 
speed on which he relies ; he relies 
on the fact that he can take off 


from a standing start on a twig in 
less than the twelfth of a second. 
More than that, he can remain 
without changing position in the 
air, like an autogiro, beating his 
wings 55 times a second. But his 
greatest achievement is that of 
flying backwards, which no other 
creature can do. 

Recent photographs have shown 
how he does it, and Dr Tyler 
describes the complicated process. 
He is great as a dive-bomber, and 
his one weakness, apart from his 
fiery temper, is a fondness for 
sweets. He consumes sugar in the 
form of nectar to an amount which in 
a human being would be equivalent 
to 50 pounds a day. 
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A Messenger To 
Queen Elizabeth 



The National Portrait Gallery painting of 
George Clifford, Earl of Cumberland 


L ooking down from the walls 
of the National Portrait 
Gallery in times of peace 
we see a sailor carl, wearing his 
hat a little on one side, and in it 
is what is said to be Queen 
Elizabeth’s glove. 

Studded with diamonds, the 
glove looks likp a plume, and the 
man who wears it, the Sailor 
Earl, was one of that immortal 
company of Elizabethans who 
sailed the Spanish Main and 
opened the gates of the world to 
our ships. 

The Sailor Earl 

He was George Clifford, born 
in 155S, a gallant courtier who 
could make fine speeches and 
loved to dance half the night 
with the Queen of England, and 
who used to say that he loved no 
music better than the roar of the 
angry billows, and that no dance 
was so good as the rocking of his 
ship in a gale. He would., stay 
at home for months, living idly 
at court or carrying out his 
duties as lord lieutenant of 
Cumberland; but the sea was. 
always calling him, and he would 
grow restless to be walking his 
own deck. He was happiest then. 

He was handsome, tall, sturdy, 
strong enough to break a lance 
with any man. He was a lord, 
and lived like one. He spent 
one fortune, and tried to win 
another on the high seas. In his 
twenties he fitted out a little 
fleet at his own expense, and 
went off in search of adventure 
with'Sir Walter Raleigh ‘ as one 
of his captains. Sailing south 
in tlie hope of annoying the 
Spaniards, they captured, some 
galleons, and returned after a 
year’s continuous battling against 


wind and wave. Nothing could 
keep him at home. He had a 
restless spirit, and must be 
always looking for danger and 
running his head into it. Hardly 
had the Spanish Armada been 
destroyed than the Sailor Earl 
was at sea again in a ship Queen 
Elizabeth lent him ; and when 
he came back it was to stay at 
home no mare than a month or 
two before going off on another 
buccaneering expedition. 

He sailed from Plymouth one 
summer’s day in the Victory, 
setting his course south-west, 
steering for the West Indies, and 
captured 28 Spanish galleons, 
ransacked their holds, and trans¬ 
ferred their treasures to his own 
ships. Such things our seamen 
did in those days. 

It was said.,of Francis Drake 
that he feared no living man; 
and neither did the Sailor Earl, 
who must have laughed and 
chatted with Sir Francis a 
thousand times. Indeed, the 
greater the odds, the more 
anxious he was to close with the 
enemy. He loved nothing better 
than an unequal contest, . and 
would any day prefer an en¬ 
gagement with twice as many 
ships as he commanded .to one 
in which he could hope to win 
an easy victory. 

Against Great Odds 

, In Fyal Harbour, for instance, 
this intrepid seaman came upon 
a fleet of superb Spanish galleons 
protected by guns on the castle 
walls. Clifford had four small 
ships, the Spaniards seven, and 
the shore battery was exception¬ 
ally strong, but the feckless 
Elizabethan gave the word to 
attack, ■ and .sailed gallantly 


towards the shore. He could be 
heard singing happily as the 
bullets screamed about his head. 
They sailed under a hail of lead, 
captured the seven ships, chased 
the Spaniards out of town, and 
compelled them to pay a great 
sum in gold before allowing them 
to return. 

George Clifford had little time 
for boasting of his success. 
Before the Victory had sailed 
far he fell in with a Brazilian 
vessel which promptly offered 
battle, raking his own ship from 
end to end, bringing down the 
rigging, smashing the • decks, 
and wounding Clifford terribly. 
Battered as he was, he fought 
on, cheering his men if they 
began to waver, nerving them to 
high endeavour, and sailing off 
with honour. 

At the Mercy of Wind 
and Wave 

Captain, crew, and ship were 
in a terrible condition when they 
steered for England, and fate 
was against them. Off the Irish 
coast they fell in with a storm of 
incredible fury, the wind driving 
them to sea again. Provisions 
had almost run out and’ there 
was no water in the barrels, and 
with a broken crew and not a 
bite to eat their attempts to 
reach port were in vain. 

So desperate was their plight 
that the men ate tallow and 
chewed pieces of rope. They 
sucked bullets and drank vinegar 
and sea-water, and many went 
mad with thirst and flung them¬ 
selves overboard. The hours of 
torment became days. When a 
blizzard swept over the ship 
they gathered up the hailstones. 
For fourteen days the ship was 
at the mercy of wind and wave, 
the crew suffering from hunger 
and thirst, but all the time the 
Sailor Earl shared their priva¬ 
tions with great fortitude. He 
never lost his humour. He 
encouraged his m'en with brave 
words and high hopes, and at 
last brought one and all into the 
haven where they would be. 

We might have thought that 
once he had set foot on dry land 
he would have been content to 
stay at home, but no horrors 
could terrify him. Before long 
he was sailing off again. Illnesses 
weakened him, but he would 
not lie long in bed. He fitted 
out expedition after expedition, 
coming home poorer than he 
went but always hoping he 
would change his losses for gains. 

It was in 1588 that his 
star was high in the heavens. 


50. The Work of the 
Human Engine 

The profit of an engine is repre¬ 
sented by the power it develops 
out of the fuel supplied to it. In 
man’s inventions this is by no 
means large. The best machine 
gives a very limited percentage of 
power compared with the fuel con¬ 
sumed. With the body, however, 
the percentage is very high. The 
energy required to maintain the 
body itself is reckoned by some 
authorities at 2800 foot-tons—- 
enough energy to raise 2800 tons 


Appointed to the command of the 
Elizabeth Bonaventure, a 600- 
ton ship which had been at sea 
for 28 years but was declared by 
Admiral Howard to be the 
strongest English ship' afloat, he 
was among the first captains to 
meet the Armada. Few English¬ 
men had fired a shot at the gal¬ 
leons lumbering up the Channel 
when George Clifford met them, 
their high poops towering scorn¬ 
fully above his small ship,. 

Without losing a moment he 
pounded the Spaniards till all 
his powder and shot were spent, 
and then, unable to do more, 
he stood on deck and' laughed at 
the Dons. Staying long enough 
to see which way the battle was 
going, ho hoisted every inch of 
canvas, and sailed up the Channel 
and into the Thames, landing at 
Tilbury. ., . , 

It is here that the story of the 
queen’s glove comes into his life. 
We are told that as soon as the 
Sailor Earl dropped anchor at 
Tilbury he rode to a great house 
where Queen Elizabeth was stay¬ 
ing, and found her sitting under 
an oak in the garden. The first' 
man in England to bring news 
that her sea-dogs had shattered 
the Armada, he assured the 
queen that all was well with 
England, and it is said Elizabeth, 
almost overcome by the news, 
rose to her feet and in her agita¬ 
tion dropped her glove. The 
gallant earl instantly picked it 
up, but she begged him to keep 
it in memory of that moment; 


one foot from the ground. In 
addition, as much as 1500 foot-tons 
of work may be done, so that from 
8J pounds of fuel about 4300 foot- 
tons of power are developed each day. 

51. The Marvel of the 
Voice 

It is said that there are in 
the human voice about nine per¬ 
fect tones, but 17,592,186,044,415 
different sounds. Thus 14 direct 
muscles, alone or together produce 
16.383 ; 30 indirect muscles produce 
I 73 ’ 74 T ’ S2 3 i and all in cooperation 
produce the above total. 


and keep it he did, studding it 
with diamonds. 

All his life he harassed the 
Spaniards. Sometimes he came 
home with empty ships, some¬ 
times with gold and silver and 
jewels, Elizabeth sharing them.. 
He kept his queen’s.favour to the 
end, and when King James came 
to the throne ij was Lord Clifford 
who carried the Sword of State 
before him. 

A Little Heap of Dust 

His story does.not,end with 
his ■ death, which came ..to . him 
while he was still. in mid-life. 
His body was embalmed before 
being laid to rest in the church 
at Skipton, and - there ■ for 200 
years lie slept in the shadow of- 
his Yorkshire castle. Then a 
few , antiquaries "’'wife' given 
permission to open his coffin,' 
and they found him little different 
after his long rest. The old 
smile was still on his lips, and he 
was dressed in the gay clothes 
and fine hat he had worn at 
Queen Elizabeth's court. Sud¬ 
denly, while the little company 
were gazing on him with wonder, 
he seemed'to tremble, and in a 
moment he had vanished, leaving 
a little heap of dust. 

One of these antiquaries was 
at Chatsworth soon after this 
experience, and the housekeeper, 
pointing to one of the portraits, 
said, “ This is Admiral George 
Clifford.” To which the anti¬ 
quary was able to answer, 
“ Yes ; I know, because I saw 
him a day or two ago.” 


GREATER THAN EVER 

are the calls upon our Mission Doctors, 
Nurses and Sisters in present conditions as 
they live and labour among East-end poor. 
Those calls are being MET to the UTTER¬ 
MOST OF OUR RESOURCES. Please help 
us.—It.S.V.P. The Rev. Percy Ineson, 

EAST END MISSION 

Bromley Street, Commercial Road, 

'MMCSBH89EJ Stepney, E.1. li w n 1 — 1 

BOOKSELLERS TO THE WORLD. 

New and second-hand books on all subjects. • 
JOIN THE CHILDREN’S BOOK CLUB 1 

Members buy books published at 7/6, 8/6 . 
and 10/6 for OXLY 2/6. 

113-125, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2, 
Telephony: Gerrard 5660 (16 lines). 


BEDTIME CORNER 


That Rascal Rags 

.4 



B illy, with one bare foot 
high in the air, lay 
sprawling on the lawn. 

He had kicked off his 
shoes, and at that moment 
one of them was sitting in the 
middle of the pond, where the 
goldfish, eyeing it solemnly 
as they passed, swam slowly 
round and round. 

They were new shoes, and 
Mummy was angry. All that 
day Billy was in disgrace. As 
a punishment he had been 
forbidden to play with Rags. 
And that was hard, for Rags, 
a jolly little rougli-haircd 
terrier, was Billy’s pet and 
his very own. 

As they were racing round 
the pond together the next 
morning Rags suddenly darted 
away and ran into the house. 


--lit 
■ , Y- 


He came out again with a 
shoe in his mouth-—Billy's 
shoe, which had been left to 
dry in the warm kitchen. 

He made straight for the 
pond, and before Billy could 
stop him dropped it into the 
water ! 

“ Oh, you bad dog ! ” cried 
Billy. “ You’ve done it 
again ! ” 

“Again,” echoed Mummy’s 
voice behind them. And then 
she. said aloud : “ Why did 

you take the blame, you silly 
boy, when it was that naughty 
Rags all the time ? ” 

“ Well, you see,” explained 
Billy, putting his arm round 
his pet and hugging him close, 
“ I didn’t want him to be 
punished ; lie’s such a little 
dog, he wouldn’t understand.” 


Wonderful Facts About You 
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ONE AT A TIME 

Jack : What is ratio ? 

Tom : Ratio is proportion. 

Jack : But what is proportion ? 
Tom : Why, proportion is ratio. 
Jack : But what are both ratio 
and proportion ? 

Tom : I’m sorry, but I can only 
answer one question at a time. 

How (o Get Rich 

J’ll tell you a plan for gaining 
wealth 

Better than banking, trade, or 
leases : 

Take a banknote and fold it up. 
And then you will find your money 
in-creases. 

This wonderful plan, without danger 
or loss, 

Keeps your cash in your own 
hands, where nothing can trouble 
it. 

And every time that you fold it 
across 

It’s as plain as the light of day 
that you double it. 

How Luther Wrote His Name 

J^Jartin Luther, the bold monk 
who became the great pioneer 
of the Reformation, was born at 
Eisleben in Saxony on November 
io, 14S3. A professor of philosophy, 
he had a fine intellect besides 
extraordinary courage, and so was 
splendidly equipped to fight abuses 
of religion. Not only was he success¬ 
ful in this, but he was one of the 
foremost literary men of his age, as 
we can judge from his noble hymns. 

y'ry-C 

The Naughty Boy 

Jn books, a naughty boy is fun ; 

But go and live next door to 
one ! 

I’m quite convinced a naughty boy 
Is not a stream of constant joy. 

WINCHESTER 

Jn this page_ recently a C N reader 
told us that he had made a list 
of 212 words formed from the 
letters in the name Winchester. 
Several readers took up the chal¬ 
lenge, and have now sent us claims 
to about 240 words. 

There is more in Winchester than 
meets the eye. 

Toughening China and Glass 

'J'o lessen the danger of breakages, 
it is a good plan to toughen 
china and glass, which may be done 
in the following way. 

When the article is new put it 
into a pan of cold water placed 
over a fire. Then bring the water 
slowly to the boil and keep it 
boiling for about three hours. Do 
not remove the article till the 
water is quite cold. 

China and glass toughened in 
this manner will never crack when 
in contact with hot water. 

Do You Live at Hornsey? 

JJornsey as a place name is really 
a corruption of Harringay. The 
hard g in Harringay was first 
softened into Harnjy, find even¬ 
tually the name came to be spelt 
Hornsea, and then Hornsey to 
fit the changed pronunciation. 
Harringay is simply Harring’s 
ge, or region, Harring being . the 
name of some unknown person, 
probably a chief or leader. 

■ -Hornsea in Yorkshire, however, 
has a different origin. It was 
formerly spelt Hornesse, and means 
the isle or peninsula of Horn, a' 
Danish Viking of the ninth century. 



’ there's ice in November that will bear a duck, 
There'll be nothing after but sludge and muck. 


Just to Make Sure 

Some girls can look upon a 
mouse 

And neither scream nor faint; 
They can, there’s no denying. 
But very few boys can pass a 
house 

Which bears the sign Wet Paint 
Without a test’applying 1 

Arithmetical Problem 

" J'hat is a very . queer clock,” 
said Mr Brown to his friend 
Mr Smith, “it is affected by the 
temperature. When the fire is. 
alight it loses three seconds an 
hour, and when the fire is out it 
gains five seconds an hour. Yet 
it is always right at noon,; that is, 
on the whole day and night of 
24 hours it never loses or gains.” 

“ How long do you keep the fire 
burning ? ” asked Mr Smith. 

”Ah! "replied his friend. "You 
should be able to work that out 
from the facts I have given you.” 

Answer next week 


Mother Knows 

A six-year-old boy came home 
from school with a note from, 
his teacher suggesting that he 
be taken from school as he was 
“ too stupid to learn.” 

“ My boy is not stupid,” sakl 
the mother. . “ I will teach him 
myself." 

She did, and Thomas A. Edison 
grew up to be world-famous. 

Hough Sad! 

A certain old farmer of Slough 
Was milking a colour-blind 
cough. 

When she thought (alas!) 

His whiskers were grass. 

So the farmer is keeping sheep nough. 

POSER 

A man well known in the Empire 
was wrongly described as of 
Salisbury Road, Esher, the address 
having been given over the tele¬ 
phone. Where did he live ? 

Answer next ivceli 


Jacko Too Clever 



" Juggling ! ” bragged Jacko. ” Child's play. Watch me.” He caught 
' the candlestick. And the alarm clock. But the pepper-pot—slippery 
little beggar!—eluded him completely, and fell at Mother Jacko’s feet! 

Id on Parle Francois 

* 

Les Yeux d’Aigle du Bureau des 
Chemins de Fer 

II y a deux millions et derni de 
wagons de marchandises sur les 
chemins de fer des Etats-Unis, et, 
au moyen d’un systeme d’organisa- 
tion tres compliquc il est possible 
de suivre la marclie de chaque 
wagon, de sorte que, a toute heure 
du jour ou de la nuit, on sait au 
juste oil il se trouve. 

Chaque compagnie a un bureau 
charge de tenir compte de ces 
wagons, et quand un train passe 
d’un rescan a un autre, 1c comp- 
table des wagons annonce son 
arrivec a la compagnie proprietaire. 
De cette faipon, a toute heure, 
l’administration sait oil se trouve 
tel ou tel wagon, et la perte d’un 
wagon dc marchandises est presque 
inconnue en Amerique. 


The Eagle Eyes of the Railway 
Office 

There are two and a half million 
goods wagons on the railways of the 
United’ States, and by an intricate 
system of organisation track is kept 
of the whereabouts of all these, so 
that at almost any hour of the day 
or night the exact location of any 
particular wagon can be discovered. 

These records are kept in the car¬ 
accounting departments of the vari¬ 
ous railroad companies, and when 
a train passes off one company's' 
line to another the car-accountant 
informs the owning company of its 
arrival. Thus at any time the 
officials can tell where a car is, and 
a lost goods wagon is practically 
unknown in America. 



NOVEMBER 

November, meaning the ninth 
month, is wrongly named, 
like September and October, 
since Caesar’s reformation of the 
calendar made it the eleventh. 
Remember, remember, the Fifth 
of November, most English 
children say still, and Guy 
Fawkes’s Gunpowder Plot has 
made him such a famous person 
that we nearly all think of 
November as his month. 

The Mysterious Humeral 

JJnto a certain numeral 

One letter add; sad fate, 

What first was solitary ' 

You will annihilate. Answer next wccll 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planet Mercury 
is in the south-west near the 
Sun ; and Jupi¬ 
ter, Saturn, and 
Uranus are in 
the south - east. 
In the morning 
Venus is high in 
the south-east, 
and Mars is low 
in the south-east. The picture 
shows the Moon as it may be seen 
at 10 p m on Sunday, November 10. 

In the Stable - 

Qx the bach of dear old Dobbin 
Sits a cheeky little robin ; 

Legs too short to ride a-straddle 
'Sides, he hasn’t any saddle ! ■ 

Too Busy 

A man who was cutting up an 
enormous pile of wood with 
a vefy blunt saw was asked: ” Why 
don’t you sharpen that saw ? " 
The man replied irritably : “ I 

have quite enough work to cut up 
this wood without stopping to 
sharpen a saw.” 

Rhymes to Month 

gOME years ago curious people 
strove diligently to find a rhyme 
to the word month, and these are 
some of the results. 

A lisping little girl is described 
as saying : 

I can get a rhyme for a month, 

I can tiiay it now, I thed it wunth ! 

The numeral one was twisted into 
an ordinal thus : 

Search through the works of 
Thackeray, 

You'll find a rhyme to month ; 

He tells us of Phil Fogarty, 

Of the fighting oncty-oneth. 

Another lisping rhyme was : 

You can’t," says Tom to lisping 
Bill. 

“ Find any rhyme for month." 

" A great mithtake," was Bill's reply. 
“ I’ll find a rhyme at oneth." 

Here are two other examples : 
Among our numerous English 
rhymes 

They say there’s none to month ; 

I tried and failed a hundred times. 
But succeeded the hundred and oneth. 

How many weeks in a month ? 

Four, as the swift moon run’th. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
The Heading:. Rush, Quail, Rabbit, Ragged 
robin, Rat, Rook, Robin, Quaking-grass. 


Wha! Am I ? 

Oxygen 

Puzzle Sentence 

Between you 
and me there is 
more or less of a 
division; but as 
equality cannot be 
found below, so is 
the grave the end 
of ail. 


Cross Word 
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A Matiom 
in Debt 

The Boy Talks 
With the Man 

Boy. I saw in the papers the 
other day that the National 
Debt mow amounts to nearly 
nine thousand million pounds ! 
How can a nation be in debt ? 

Man. The figure is startling, and 
unfortunately true. As there are 
some 46 millions of us it means that 
the National Debt amounts to 
nearly 200 pounds for each man, 
woman, and child in the country ! 

Boy. How could we become so 
greatly indebted ? Why was the 
money borrowed ? 

Man. The debt has been incurred 
by a succession of British Govern¬ 
ments needing money for war 
purposes. It began in 1694, when 
the Bank of England was set up to 
grant loans to the Government 
and to get the public to lend the 
money. The first thing the Bank 
of England did was to lend over a 
million pounds to the Government 
at the high rate of interest of eight 
per cent. So began our National 
Debt. By 1750 it had reached 80 
millions, and at the end of the 
American War of Independence 
in 17S5 it had swollen to 244 
millions. The Napoleon wars raised 
it rapidly,' arid in 1817 it was 
858 millions. No further great 
war occurred until 1914, by which 
time (in spite of small wars) it had 
fallen to 706 millions through 
repayment of debt. 

Boy. So that the greater part 
of the debt has been incurred in 
26 years. 

Man. Yes, the World War of 
1914 raised it to about 7500 millions, 
or about ton times as much as it was 
after Napoleon was defeated at 
Waterloo. Now it is nearly 9000 
millions. As the present war goes 
on it will continue to increase, for 
the taxes we levy do not raise 
enough revenue to pay for the war 
as we go. 

Boy. I want to understand who 
it is that owes the money. 

Man. The various governments 
who borrowed for war did so on 
behalf of the nation. It is, there¬ 
fore, truly a national -‘debt, for 
which we are collectively responsible 
as a people. As a nation we tax 
ourselves to provide interest for 
those who lent the money to the 
Government. 

Boy. I suppose those who lent 
most of it were well-to-do people ? 

Man. Yes, that is so, necessarily. 
The mass of the people, having 
small incomes, cannot lend very 
much for war, although the Govern¬ 
ment encourages them to do all 
they can by inducing them to buy 
Savings Certificates. What it comes 
to' is this, that all our people pay 
each year taxes to provide interest 
for those who lend the war money. 

Boy. So that all the people are 
in debt to some of the people ? 

Man. Precisely; but bear in 
mind that our taxes are so arranged 
as to take little from the poor and 
much from the rich, so as to bring 
about equality of sacrifice. 

Boy. Do nations ever owe money 
to other nations ? 

Man. Yes. In the World War 
the United States Government lent 
to us and other allied nations an 
enormous sum, while we also lent 
much to friendly nations who 
fought on our side. 

Boy. How is the nation, after 
the war, to find interest on an even 
bigger debt than we have now ? 

Man. There is only one way; 
it will have to work harder, or at 
least to better purpose, for paying 
interest means providing goods to 
be handed over to olhers, and not 
enjoyed by those who make them. 
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